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STORE FRONT DECORATION. 

Xj^HE question how to deal with modern shop 
^-' fronts in an artistically decorative manner 
is one that is daily forcing itself more and more 
upon the attention of architects and others. The 
desire for ample and imposing window space, 
arising from the keen competition of trade and 
the advertising tendencies of the present day, can 
now be satisfied to the utmost, through the 
facilities offered by modern iron construction and 
the manufacture of plate glass. There is no 
structural difficulty in supplying the wants of the 
shopkeeper of to-day, and this is the main reason 
why the decorative difficulties are increased. With 
stone fronts, the incongruities are conspicuous. 

We often meet with shops of forty feet front- 
age, having piers not more than fifteen inches 
wide on each side of the party division line. The 
main wall is carried by a girder whose ends take 
their bearing upon cast iron stancheons. These 
staneheons are masked by pilasters of stone, 
marble, or granite, above which there is a stone 
entablature attached to the girder with lewis- 
bolts. 

The eye is. offended by architectural propor- 
tions quite inconsistent with stone construction. 
With fifteen-inch piers, and a clear bearing of 
nearly thirty-eight feet, persons unacquainted with 
construction must be impressed with the insecurity 
of a stone beam about two feet deep which is 
supposed to carry a front wall some three or four 
stories high, and, to make matters worse, the 
stone beam is necessarily jointed in lengths of six 
feet or eight feet. Sometimes, also, the shop front 
is built in two stories, and then the slender pro- 
portion of the piers becomes increased in a double 
ratio. The stone front offends the eye— not 
because it is a sham, but because it does not 
represent any possible form of construction. 

When the iron construction is cased up in 
wood, the effect is much more satisfactory, because 
wood is familiar as a decorative material in a way 
that stone is not. Wood can also be employed for 
the mullions dividing the glass, so that the whole 
may form one composition. These mullions are 
often treated as columns, with caps and bases, 
but the projections of the members should be 
slight, that they may die against the frame and 
not present awkward breaks upon the glass line. 
The carved foliage upon the caps should be bold 
and simple, and not, as we £00 often see it, 
abounding in unmeaning clusters of natural leaves. 
If quadrant spandrils are formed above, these may 
be very appropriately filled in with ornamental 
hammered metal work, behind which, means of 
ventilation can be provided, if necessary. The 
paneled casings at the side will admit of varieties 
of treatment. Ornamental tiles may be introduced 
into the panels, or even slabs of marble or mosaic. 
The enriched moldings employed in the front 
may be in wood or in metal. Sometimes good 
effects ' are obtained through the introduction of 
bronze bosses, bands, and other ornaments, so that 
the front presents a combination of wood and 
metal. Many of the modern shop fronts in Paris 
are excellent examples of this kind. 

A proper decorative distinction should always, 
be preserved between wood and metal. Dark 
bronze will form a suitable contrast with light 
oak, or polished brass and gilded metals with dark 
woods. Of late years ebonized wood with incised 
gold ornament has been much in favor, but there 
is room for greater varieties of treatment than we 
generally see. Polychromatic decoration might 
often be introduced with advantage. 

A front should, as far as possible, be so 
decorated as to form a suitable frame to the 
goods exposed in the window, and with this 
object,, it is often advisable to leave the decora- 
tions to be completed when the trade of the 
occupier is known. As a general rule, however, 
brilliant coloring does not find favor with shop- 
keepers. Probably they have discovered that it 
detracts from the effect of the window, which may 
be the reason why the gaudy brass finishings, 
once so common, are now less in request. Sombre 
greens, browns, chocolate, and black are suitable 
where there is no very broad surface to be 
covered, while moldings and enrichments may be 
picked out in gold, vermilion, and bright blue. 
Flatting is not to be recommended, as it does not 
stand exposure to the weather, nor would we look 
with much favor upon those combinations of wood 
and plaster which are to be found in some of the 
old shop fronts. Hard woods and metal are 
probably the most economical, because most dur- 
able materials. 

Usually, the frieze above is utilized as a name- 
plate, and it is to be hoped that our tradesmen 
will in time discountenance those glaring letters 
of gigantic size which now disfigure the fronts of 
many houses. Perhaps if architects had not 
formerly ignored the necessity for names and 



announcements upon business premises, the prac- 
tice of posting them in unsuitable places would 
have become less prevalent. 

When the distinctions of architrave, frieze, 
and cornice are preserved over a shop front, the 
architrave should be — and often is — reduced to 
little more than a mere molding, so that the frieze 
may be of sufficient width to allow space for 
names and announcements. The cornice frequently 
forms a box for a sun-blind roller, the bed-mold 
being the lath, which is removed from position 
when the blind is let down. Here opportunities 
for tasteful decoration are often thrown away. 
The iron guide bars and their fixings, which are 
attached to the blind lath, are generally of a 
perfectly plain, and, indeed, ugly character ; and 
every attempt is made by painting them to match 
the woodwork, to ignore their existence. Yet why 
should not this ironwork, which cannot be con- 
cealed, be made a source of gratification to the 
eye by means of appropriate coloring and gild- 
ing? 



This is the age of iron and steel construction, 
and those who object to wooden shop fronts on 
the score that they are not fireproof, or for any 
other reason, ought seriously to consider how iron 
stancheons and girders can be appropriately 
decorated. We have seen riveted girders exposed 
to view and painted, and there seems no reason 
why they should not be made pleasing to the eye, 
if the money that would otherwise be spent in 
casing them up were employed in providing orna- 
mental rivet heads and other embellishments. 

No difficulty need be experienced in the treat- 
ment of wrought iron stancheons, the front flanges 
of which can be cast as fluted, chamfered, or 
paneled pilasters, and can be painted and gilded 
or plated with some decorative metal. If thought 
desirable, the whole of a shop front could be 
treated successfully in metal and glass, the sun 
blind being hung upon ornamental hooks over the 
window, and the blind lath attached to private 
lamp-posts at the edge of the footway, as at many 
west end shops in London. 




This design represents an elaborate composition in stained glass, and was executed by Stevens & Ham for Mr. Cornelius 
Wood's residence, St. Mark's Avenue, Brooklyn. The design and coloring are the work of Charles Maginn. It fills a single 
opening on the staircase landing, and has the effect of softening and mellowing the light passing through into the hall below. 
The window is composed chiefly of plain and corrugated antique glasses, very rich but sombre in color. The border is a con- 
ventional arrangement of leaf work, colored in various shades of russets and olives, interspersed with cut and polished jewels. 
Bordering on this is a ground work of pale ambers, over which is carried a vine. The stem work is,colored in neutral browns, 
embelished with tendrils which are formed by leads. This, in a very effective way, tends to give a finish and delicacy to the 
work. The central portion of the design is colored with masses of deep purples, giving a rich and charming effect when brought 
into contrast with the olive and amber coloring in border of light. The center of the window has a medallion treatment given it, 
representing fruit and leaves, the grape and its leaf being selected. This is a very successful feature, and gives an interest to the 
whole, as well as helping out the general design. The window has been pronounced by experts as a most successful example of 
the school of treatment in which it rauks. 



